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BELL ON MANUAL LABOR IN LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
( Concluded. ) 
We continue the re-publication of the letter of Dr. Bell on the 
advantages of bodily labour, and even of toil and hardship in quick- 
ening and strengthening the faculties of the human mind:— 


Poets, too often considered as mere dreamy enthusiasts, and un- 
fitted for the common affairs of life, have been for the most part 
nice and accurate observers of men and things; have travelled 
much, and been subjected to vicissitudes of fortune. Homer, as 
far as we can glean from tradition, was a great pedestrian, and had 
carefully noted the customs of the various people, and appearance 
of the countries described in his two grand poems, but more espe- 
cially in the Odyssey. A®schylus was a soldier as well as poet, and 
shared in those ever memorable battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platea. Sophocles was of the same school as Aschylus, whom it 
was his fortune to excel in poetry as well as to surpass in military 
rank, since he commanded the Athenian armies, and in several 
battles shared the supreme command with Pericles. He also filled 
the office of chief magistrate, or archon, with credit and honour.— 
Virgil was quickened to a display of his powers by misfortune, and 
for the success of his most finished poem, the Georgics, he was 
mainly indebted to a practical knowledge of rural affairs, and the 
changes and effects of the seasons, acquired by his residence in the 
country, until he was forced to visit Rome with his father. Milton 
was accomplished not only in the learning of the schools, but in a 
knowledge of the world by foreign travel, and mixing with men of 
all ranks. He was fond of, and displayed himself to much advan- 
tage inthe different manly exercises and sports. I was near omitting 
the contemporary and rival of Shakspeare, the celebrated Ben Jon- 
son, who, at one period a soldier, and at another a mason with trowel 
Vot. 1v.—2 F 247 
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in hand, still continued to find time for the composition of some of 
the finest specimens of dramatic poctry in the English language.— 
Burns’ sweetest poems were inspired by the scenery and associa- 
tions connected with the fields and streams of the country over 
which he loved to roam, and in which he for years toiled as furmer. 
Scott, fond of rural sports and exercises, and of wandering amidst 
the wild and romantic scenes of his native land, has given them 
and himself imperishable fame, by describing them in harmonious 
numbers, and by throwing a new charm over history, in his account 
of times gone by. His chief, at any rate great charm, is fidelity 
of description, whether of the features of a country, of the persona- 
ges introduced, their costume, armour, and accoutrements. All 
there, to be well and truly portrayed, must have been seen and ex- 
amined, or the ficticious drawn from the model of real life actually 
before him. 

No college student, with his cigars, late hours, moping and dys- 
pepsy, his fear of the fresh air, and of rural and domestic ~~ 
tions, can ever hope to attain to any of these excellencies. is 
complaints, and whinings, and metaphysical jargon in raliling metre, 
or namby-pamby rhyme, are not poetry. He must go abroad in the 
full light of heaven, and roam over mountain and valley, converse 
with all degrees of men, know their ways and wants, and the appli- 
cation of scence to every day’s business, before he can pretend to be 
a poet. Seldom, in the routine of scholastic or even common life, 
is the mind roused to a full display of iis energies: various if not 
forceful appeals are required for it to do itself entire justice. 

On occasions, indeed, it would seem as if the intellect necessa- 
rily must receive the quickening impulse of strong and impassioned 
feelings. The case of Byron is an illustration of the first opinion. 
Another notable instance is met with in Alfieri, the chief of Italian 
dramatic poets. He traversed Europe over and over, with all the 
eagerness of earnest pursuit, and yet uaknowing what he wanted. 
At last the secret was revealed to him; his ardent temperament only 
preyed on itself, until the external world furnished him with mate- 
rials, and study gave him the ability to fashion them into the ani- 
mated forms of poetry. The forceful energy imparted by active 
participation in civil strife, and the proscription following defeat, is 
shown in the fate of Dante. It is his keen observation of character, 
his multiplicity of individual portraits, obtained in the struggle be- 
tween Guelph and Ghibelline in Florence, that imparts such strong, 
sometimes involuntary interest when we peruse his grand poem, or 


_ series of poems it may rather be called, composed by him when 


exiled from his native land. Similar misfortunes, and a still more 
chequered life, were the lot of the famous George Buchanan. The 
interruptions to the acquiring of knowledge, by the bustle and agi- 
tation of a soldier’s life, would seem, to most persons, so great as 
to forbid any addiction to study, certainly any advancement in sci- 
ence. Yet, it was in the period of his life in which he was‘a suldier 


in Holland, that the great Descartes laid the foundation of most of © 


those mathematical discoveries which subsequently gave him so 
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much celebrity. Of a different order of genius, but also com- 
mencing his life as a soldier, was the inimitable Cervantes. He 
was detained five years a captive in Algiers; and even after his 
return to his native country, was treated with such signal injustice, 
as to\be thrown into prison. It was here that he wrote the first 
part of Don Quixote. Buchanan was a soldier for a time: he com- 
posed his celebrated Latin version of the Psalms, in a Portuguese 
prison. Of Ben Johnson having been also a soldier, I have already 
spoken. The early life of penury and toil led by Gifford, has been 
well and forcibly described by himself. 

The two celebrated orators of antiquity may be adduced to show 
how much can be accomplished by persevering use of bodily exercise, 
added to habits of mental occupation. Demosthenes strengthened 
a weak voice, and cured himself of indistinct articulation, by de- 
claiming while ascending the brow of a hill or walking amid the 
noise of the waves on the sea shore. Cicero, when he first appear- 
ed in the forum, was in such weak health, that his friends despaired 
of his life. One of our young promising lawyers of the present day, 
would probably be content with enjoying the sympathy of his fellow 
citizens, for his infirmities, and in order to keep up their interest in 
his state, he would speak longer and louder than allowed by the 
weakness of his chest, smoke an additional number of cigars, per- 
haps drink his brandy and water, and sit up late at night, to show 
his studious habits, and his contempt for the rules which give the 
ignorant countryman health and cheerfulness. At last our youth 
of fair promise dies, a victim to his intense ardor for study and pro- 
fessional renown; and (but this is not told) to his silly obstinacy in 
continuing to smoke and drink, and to sit up late, and wdulge in ha-~ 
bits of bodily indolence. Not so acted Cicero: he abandoned, for a 
time, Rome and the forum, and travelled into Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor, acquiring bodily vigor, and at the same time improving himself 
in the graces of oratory. 

The sovereigns who have shone most conspicuously in the annals 
of the world, were those who from fortunate carly habits, or from 
their kingdoms being plunged in intestine or foreign wars, led a 
life of activity, often of hardship, and even personal exposure; such 
as the emperor Julian, the English Alfred, Charlemagne, Henry 
IV. of France, Frederick the Great, of Prussia, Peter the Great, 
of Russia, and in our own day Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The ancient philosophers were for the most part men of action.— 
It was reserved for modern times, and an age boasting of its civili- 
zation and science, to admit the creed, that philosophic contempla- 
tion is incompatable with a diseharge of the active duties of life ; 
and that for the mind to develope all its energies, the body must be 
kept inactive. Not thus reasoned and acted the great men of Greece. 
Socrates, himself, the son of a statuary, spent, the first part of his 
life with chisel and mallet in hand. Nor, when encouraged to ele- 
vate himself to the study of philosophy by Chilo, under Archelaus 
and Anaxagoras, did he, like our modern book-worms, think himself 
free from the duty of defending his country in the field of battle.— 
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He fought, it is known, with rare valor, and was so fortunate as to 
save by his courage two of his friends and disciples, Xenophon and 
Alcibiades. His lectures and his teachings were oftener under the 
broad canopy of heaven, in the groves of the academy, or on the 
banks of the Ilyssus, than in the cramped space of man’s architec- 
ture. Plato, though more favored by noble birth and the inheritance 
of wealth, than his master, Socrates, was not on this account in- 
clined, like most of our young men in similar circumstances, to 
indolence and debasing pleasures. His body was strengthened by 
gymnastic exercises, and his mind cultivated with the study of poetry 
and geometry. After living twenty-eight years a disciple of Socra- 
tes, he travelled over nearly all the then civilized portion of the 
earth, Greece, Sicily, Magna Grecia, and Egypt. ‘Thus prepared, 
our wonder is less, that for forty years, the groves of the Academy 
should resound with the voice of the philosopher uttering the most 
sublime doctrines in ethics, politics, and human nature in general, 
in the language of the most seductive eloquence. ) 

With the name of Xenophon, who does not associate ideas of a 
skilful general, and accomplished and eloquent historian, and a pro- 
found and persuasive philosopher? But why continue an enume- 
ration which must be fresh in the memory of every reader. The 
name of Pythagoras must not however be passed over in silence, 
connected as it is with so much that is practical in philosophy, pure 
in ethics, and amiable in common life. Skilled in all the learning 
of his age, Pythagoras was also celebrated in early life, for his 
strength and dexterity in gymnastic exercises; and he first made 
himself known in Greece at the Olympic games, by obtaining, in 
his eighteenth year, the prize for wrestling. He was not content 
with the accomplishments and knowledge, imposing as they may 
have seemed, which he gained in Greece. His powers of observa- 
tion were strengthened, and his memory stored with a vast and 
varied collection of facts, connected with the condition, duties and 
rear of mankind, by foreign travel in Egypt and Chaldea. 

he rules for early education, inculcated by Prthawdrn, and so 
successfully carried into effect by an immense concourse of follow- 
ers and disciples, are peculiarly worthy the notice of, and imitation 
by, the executive committee for promoting manual labor in literary 
institutions. Here we discover, carried into full practice, upwards 
of two thousand years before their attempts, the plans of Pestalozzi 
and Fellenberg. How painful the reflection, that the most natural 
and reasonable system of education, the most conformable with sound 
theory, and that which has been again and again, in so many re- 
markable instances, and even in entire communities, proved to be 
both practicable and efficient, should have been so long, and still is so 
generally neglected, or misunderstood and opposed.* 


* First Annual Report of the society for promoting Manual Labor in Lite- 


rary Institutions, including the report of their general agent, Theodore D. 
Weld. January 28, 1833. 4 7 re on 
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THE FACTORY OR TEN HOURS’ LABOUR BILL. 


The mischiefs of that cold, heartless, and cruel system, which 
contemplates and uses man as a mere “ producing animal,” are at 
length, thank heaven! brought to light. The cry, the reiterated 
cry of distress from suffering human nature, is once more heard, 
and will not we confidently anticipate, be heard in vain. To 
the sympathies of all—to the benevolent exertions of the -influ- 
ential—an appeal is now made, which we trust will prove irresisti- 
ble. The diabolical experiment, put in practice for the private 
ends of a few—ostensibly with the effect of maintaining our charac- 
ter as a manufacturing nation—has been carried beyond the limits 
which the physical endurance of human beings can bear: it must at 
length be stopped: the rights of humanity shall be vindicated. 

We have on our table a body of evidence—the evidence given 
before the parlimentary committee on the factories’-labour bill— 
containing such a mass of damning facts as were sufficient to put 
the horrors of the Inquisition to the blush. The Bastile, or the 
severest place of punishment that ever fixed a blot upon any coun- 
try, was but a type of those dens of suffering and degradation in 
which a large portion of the people of this kingdom has been con- 
demned to draw out a miserable existence. Public commiseration 
could be excited, and large subscriptions raised for the abolition of 
slavery abroad, while till now no ear was turned to the voice of op- 
pression existing at home. A spurious charity was directed to re- 
lieve the comparatively comfortable condition of the West Indian 
negro—while no mercy was extended to the tortured miserable 
white slaves of England. Our manufactures have flourished, but 
at an expense of human suffering and of human life, at which pos- 
terity will be amazed when the dreadful reckoning is laid before 
them: and such a reckoning will these minutes of evidence afford 
when the future historian approaches the subject of the internal 
economy of Great Britain in the 19th century. 

Attempts, from time to time, have not been wanting to enlist the 
— sympathy in the cause of the abolition of those grievances. 

arliamentary investigations regarding the condition of the manu- 
facturing classes have of late years been frequently instituted; but 
they have been attended with little success, chiefly for want of be- 
ing popular; but the public till now have been in ignorance of the 
details. It was not—there is some satisfaction in the thought—it 
was not for want of medical admonition and warning, that attention 
failed to be secured to this subject: John Hunter long ago predicted 
the evils, in the shape of maladies hitherto unheard of, that would 
infallibly result from our manufacturing system: and a mass of pro- 
fessional evidence was tendered to government in 1819, contributing 

powerfully to strengthen the same view. Instead of predictions, 
however, and mere opinions, we now have facts to go upon—facts 
which are as unquestionable as they are appalling, and which, we 
doubt not, will lead to the speedy demolition of this horrible state 
of things. 
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The subject is one of many relations—it may be contemplated in 
several points of view—in its political, its moral, its religious, and 
its medical bearings. It is with the latter chiefly that we have to 
do—and, luckily for our design, the committee has furnished us 
with a body of professional evidence illustrative of the topics which 
we wish more particularly to notice. From the testimony of seve- 
ral of the witnesses, proiessional and otherwise, we shall first then 
gather as concise and clear an account as we can of the nature of 
the place in which the unfortunate beings whose sufferings we com- 
miserate are employed, the kind and quantity of the labour which is 
imposed upon them, and the calamities and diseases to which they 
are subject. If we do not prove these places to be the hot-beds of 
disease, as well as the scenes of cruelty and torture, we shall have 
sadly failed in our purpose. 

First, then, for the place. Dr. Young, of Bolton, in Lincoln- 
shire, gives us some important information on this point. He ex- 
amined several factories, both in his own town and in Manchester, 
and found their atmosphere generally to range between 70 and 90 
degrees of the thermometer, and to be not only polluted with a vast 
quantity of dust and flue flying about—so that in some places indi- 
viduals could not recognize each other within the distance of a few 
yards—but impregnated with offensive effluvia of the most disgust- 
ing description. Much of this artificial high temperature is derived 
from the employment of gas-lights, w hich not only destroy the 


- purity of the air, but operate injuriously on the powers of vision.— 


Ave we then to be surprised to find in such a locality premature 
puberty, immorality, bodily langour—in short, all the ill effects of a 
torrid climate, without any of its redeeming qualities of a strong 
sunlight and an open sky? The consequences of this, along with 
the nature of the labour, and the time of life at which these wretch- 
ed creatures begin to suffer, render it inevitable that their muscular 
and bony systems can never be properly developed. 

The labour in which the operatives are employed, though termed 
technically ‘‘ light and easy,” from the circumstance of its requir- 
ing no violent muscular exertion, yet by reason of its monotonous 
uniformity and long continuance, becomes insufferably painful. It 
lasts at present during from 12 to 15 hours, or longer, generally 
from 5 in the morning till 7, 8, or 9 at night, with scarcely any in- 
termission—the meals being swallowed in the mill—the food fre- 
quently spoiled and wasted by the quantity of dust accumulated 
upon it. The mode of labour, and its excessive measure, exacted 
from young workers, produce, as might naturally be expected, va- 
rious personal deformities, especially in depraved growth of bone, 
and undue development of muscle. This, with the foul and heated 
atmosphere in which two-thirds of the day are spent, and the violent 
changes experienced upon quitting work in an exhausted state, and 
being suddenly exposed to the comparatively cold air abroad, lay 
the foundation for complaints of a fatal description. The poor 
wretches, if they escape death from pulmonary consumption, are 
past labour at forty, or perhaps earlier, and seldom fail to become a 
burthen to their parish. 
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Nor is this all: their dangers are not always so remote. In that 
languid condition which ‘tired nature” experiences towards the 
close of the most unnatural day—stimulation of every kind, includ- 
ing cruelties of the most brutal sort, are had recourse to, and ac- 
cidents sometimes ensue at the recital of which humanity shudders: 
loss of life is trifling compared with some of the dreadful mutila- 
tions which frequently occur. A proof, too, that these accidents 
are the result of fatigue, is found in the fact, that they accumulate 
towards the conclusion of every week, as well as at the close of 
each day. Such is the labour, and such are the casualties, to which 
these young creatures, some of them not more than six years of 
age, and of both sexes promiscuously, are exposed. Does the reader 
inquire what may be the wages which these sufferings earn? In 
many cases, victuals alone! 

But are we sure that the duration of human life is considerably 
shortened by employment in the factories? It is put beyond a 
doubt by the censuses of 1821 and 1831. Mr. Thackrah long since 
formed the opinion that a greater amount of disease existed in the 
manufacturing than in the agricultural districts; and the population 
returns have justified his conclusions. With respect to the West 
and North Riding of Yorkshire, this gentleman states in his evi- 
dence, that in comparing the former, or the manufacturing, with the 
latter, or the agricultural district, the number of persons in the 
West Riding. between 40 and 50 years of age, in a thousand, is far 
less than inthe North; and when we go to other ages more advanced, 
from 50 to 60, 60 to 70, and so on, the proportion of persons in the 
West Riding greatly diminishes: in other words, the people in the 
West Riding have decidedly shorter lives than those in the North. 
And it appears from the comparative tables of the duration of life 
laid before the committee, that about as many die before their twen- 
tieth year, where the factory system prevails, as before their fortieth 
year elsewhere. 

The great object of the framers of this factories’ bill is to pre- 
vent children from being employed in those places previous to the age 
of nine years, and to protect those employed, between that age and 

eighteen, from being subjected to more than twelve hours’ labour 
in the day—two hours for meals included. The very fact of being 
content with terms so hard as those sought to be procured, is in 
itself a strong proof of the severity of the system which it is at- 
tempted to reform. There is no medical man, or person of any 
acquaintance with the animal economy, who will not see what we 
distinctly cali the hardship of the alternative: for we hold that limit- 
ing the hours of labour to ten in the case of children of either sex 
bears more of the character of*a license for tyranny than a protec- 
tion from ill usage. Dr. Farre, we observe, suggests eight; but 
Mr. Thackrah’s suggestion pleases us better:-—“ I would much ra- 
ther say six,” said this gentleman: ‘I speak as a medical man, and 
a friend to humanity.” As to the necessity of extending protection 
to infants under nine, we are happy to find that no diversity of 
opinion was manifested by any »f the medical witnesses. 
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In perusing the medical evidence generally, as tendered to the 
committee, on this Bill, we cannot help saying that, in one respect, 
we derive from it no small gratification, while, in,another, we were 
not a little disappointed. Never was more perfect unanimity among 
men of profession; but this arose, we feel bound to say, from a cir- 
cumstance with which we have some fault to find—namely, that the 
questions put to them were, as nearly as possible, constructed on a 
uniform model;—they were also, in great part, what is technically 
called leading questions, not admitting of much range in the replies, 

‘and, when they did, eliciting answers remarkable for their same- 
ness. The skeleton form of the queries was of this sort,—after 
reading two of the examinations we could almost anticipate every 
question:—What is your profession ?—(to which, by the way, with 
one or two exceptions, none of the learned witnesses answered cor- 
rectly): what is most conducive to the health of young persons—is 
exercise necessary ’—is pure air requisite ?—are not the conse- 
quences of inhaling an impure and artificially-heated atmosphere 
for many hours in the day deleterious?—ought persons of a tender 
age, and during the period of their growth, to be protected from 
forced labour ?—is it not highly prejudicial, in a physical as well as 
moral sense, that sach young persons should be obliged to work 
incessantly for fifteon hours a day? &c. &c. Such a mode of con- 
ducting the medical portion of the inquiry, while it produced the 
striking uniformity we have mentioned, and perhaps answered the 
immediate object sought by the projectors of the measure, clearly 
bitted and bridled the greater number of the distinguished witnesses 
from expressing themselves as fully and as satisfactorily as the deep 
importance of the subject would otherwise have induced them to do. 
Were it not for the rail-road track in which the testimony of those 
gentlemen was confined, surely they would have unanimously stated, 
that, so far from ten hours constant labour being endurable, forced 
employment, like that in the factories, was altogether objectionable 
where such tender persons were the agents: at all events, that it 
was utterly absurd, as well as mischievous, to tie down all alike to 
the same quantity of work, as if they were so many mere machines, 
constructed on the same principle, and out of the same materials, 
and of precisely the same physical power; and that even five or six 
hours, though within the limits of possibility for a certain number 
of the children, yet might be downright cruelty to the remainder. 

There was but one exception, so far as we could see, to this ob- 
jectionable uniformity of inquiry—and that was when Dr. Farre 
wag called upon for his testimony. This gentleman, it appears, was 
enabled to give a comparative statement of the condition of the 
children of negro slaves at Barbadoes, and those of white ones in 
our factories at home. We have been deeply interested with the 
humane, the enlightened, the truly admirable evidence of Dr. 
Farre: we shall take an opportunity of recurring to it again: mean- 
time, we shall close our remarks for the present, with two of the 
able replies with which his examination concluded:— 

‘* Assuming that the children oy this country are not free agents, 
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tan you have any doubt whatever that they demand protection 
equally with the child of the West Indian slave?—I think the word 
demand is a very proper mode of putting the question: for I consi- 
der the nation responsible for it: and as a medical man I assert that 
if you deem it a part of your duty to make laws against murder, I 
consider that legislation is equally necessary for the prevention of 
death in any mode in which it can be prematurely inflicted, and 
certainly this must be viewed as a most cruel mode of inflicting it. 

“You have no hesitation, then, in saying that, whether consi- 
dered as a medical or a political question, a remission of the hours 
of labour imposed upon the children and young persons in this 
country would be range | beneficial?—I view it not only asa 
benefit, but as a duty; and I would say, not only as a physician, a 
christian, and a parent, but also for the common sympathies of 4 
man, that you are bound to afford it.”’—Med. Gazette. 





ON FOOD IN INDIGESTION. | | 

Dr. Wilson Phillip observes—The objects to be kept in view in 
regulating the diet in indigestion, are, that it shall tend as little as 
possible to produce either morbid distention or other irritation of the 
stomach. ‘rer 

To eat moderately and slowly, is often found of gréater conse- 
quence than any other rule of diet. The dyspeptic should carefully 
attend to the first feeling of satiety, There is a moment when the 
relish given by the appetite ceases; a single mouthful, taken after 
this, oppresses a weak stomach. If he eats slowly, and carefully 
attends to this feeling; he will never overload the stomach. 

Morbid distention of the stomach, however, may take place, al- 
though there be no error in éither of these respects, if the food, 
being of such a nature that the fluids of a weak stomach are unable 
to effect the necessary change in it, run into fermentation. 

It is evident that morbid distention, from whatever cause, cannot 
exist without at the same time occasioning morbid irritation of the 
stomach. The distention itself has this effect, but as deranged di- 
gestion must be the consequence of morbid distention, it can never 
stop here. All undigested food, however small the quantity, is itself 
a cause of irritation. “thea 

Thus the whole train of symptoms, which constitute a fit of indi- 
gestion, miay arise either from too large a quantity of food, particu- 
larly if carelessly masticated, or from food of difficult digestion; 
most readily, of course, from a combination of these causes. It is, 
therefore, of great consequence, in regulating the treatment of this 
disease, to ascertain what kinds of food are most easily chariged by 
the gastric fluid. This is sometimes influenced by peculiarities of 
constitution, to which no genefal rules will apply, but it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive what kind of diet is usually best suited to a weak 
stomach. 

Tough, acescent, and oily articles of fodd, with a large propor- 
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tion of liquid, compose the diet most difficult of digestion. It would 
appear that a feeble gastric fluid, as indeed we might, a priori, sup- 
pose, does not admit of being much diluted, without having its 
powers greatly impaired. ‘The diet opposite to this, then, is that 
which agrees best with dyspeptics. In the first stage of indigestion, 
a diet, composed pretty much of animal food and stale bread, is the 
best. 

If we except beef and veal, the flesh of old, in general, is more 
easy of digestion than that of young animals, on account of the 
apes quantity of mucilage in the latter. All mucilages are of 

ifficult digestion. Even the vegetable mucilages, which in small 
quantity are generally grateful to the stomach, will oppress it, if 
taken very freely. They are among the things which, in vulgar lan- 
guage, are called sating, or phlegmy. hatever produces the 
eeling known by these terms disagrees with the stomach. 

The stronger kinds of animal food, of which beef may be con- 
sidered the strongest, are most apt to excite fever. On this account 
we often allow those recovering from fever, or otherwise disposed 
to it, to eat the animal mucilages, or those meats which contain a 
great proportion of them, when even mutton, for example, is for- 
bidden, Thus animal jellies and young meats have obtained the 
name of light; but this only relates to the tendency to produce 
fever, for as far as digestion is concerned they are heavier than 
mutton, and, to many stomachs, than beef. A similar observation 
applies to the vegetable, compared with the animal, kingdom; the 
former are less apt to excite fever, and are therefore called lighter; 
but they are in general more difficult of digestion. 

From what it arises that mutton is to most stomachs so much more 
easy of digestion than beef, it would be difficult to say. Most kinds 
of game are of easy digestion. Fish, independently of the rich 
sauce with which it ts ‘eaten, is, for the most part, less easily digested 
than the flesh of land animals; and as it at the same time affords 
less nutriment, it is in both respects less proper for the food of dys- 
ae er although from the white kinds being less apt to excite 

ever, they, like the animal mucilages, have obtained the name of 

light, a term which so often deceives with respect to what is most 
easy of digestion, that it is necessary to keep this explanation of it 
in view. 

The meat most mixed with fat, is, cet. par., most oppressive, It. 
is ‘on this account that pork, and the tongues of many animals are of 
‘difficult digestion. For the same reason, geese and ducks are the 
most oppressive kinds of poultry. Turkey is more so than fowl, 
which, next to mutton, is, perhaps, upon the whole, the most diges- 
tible ‘animal food in conimon use, if the skin be avoided. Of the 
differerit kinds of game, pheasant is least easy of digestion. The 
lean part of venison is, perhaps, the most digestible article of diet. 
Hare and partridge appear to be as much so as mutton. All kinds 
of meat become more digestible by being kept till they are tender. 

Eggs, as far as relates to a tendency to produce fever, may be 
regarded as of a middle nature between animal and vegetable food. 
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It is a common opiaion that they disagree with bilious people, that 
is, people labouring under indigestion, in whom the disease has ex- 
tended to the function of the liver; and in many cases it is so. In 
others, even in this state of the disease, they are easy of digestion. 
I believe, in general, the best way of eating them is soft boiled, 
with stale bread, the yolk and white part being mixed together. To 
a few stomachs the white of egg is particularly oppressive. 

Few things are of more difficult digestion than new bread. Every 
thing, as may be inferred from what has been said of the process of 
digestion, which by mastication forms a tenacious paste, is difficult 
of digestion, being slowly pervaded by the gastric juice. So diffi- 
cult of digestion is such a paste, that I have known more than one 
dyspeptic, whose stomach could only digest new bread when it was 
soaked in melted butter. Here one of the articles most difficult of 
digestion was more easily digested than thé tenacious paste which 
its presence prevented. Even bread sufficiently old, which it never 
is till it is quite dry, is frequently oppressive if taken alone, and in 
considerable quantity. It still forms a mass not very readily per- 
vaded, The sailor’s biscuit, or bread toasted till it is hard, often 
agrees better with a weak stomach than bread in other states. 

Food is often rendered more indigestible by processes employed 
with a view to assist the stomach. ll articles composed of strong 
jellies, and food carefully mashed, are oppressive. The coarser 
division which our food undergoes in mastication is better suited to 
assist digestion. Most dyspeptics find, that potatoes, for example, 
finely mashed, although without any admixture, are more difficult 
of digestion, than when properly masticated. During mastication 
the saliva is freely mixed with them, and a loose mass is formed.— 
When they are mashed, they resisted admixture with the saliva, as 
well as the gastric juice. The same observation applies more or 
less to sops of all kinds. Bread sopped in tea is much less diges- 
tible than when only mixed with it in chewing. 

Our food is rendered more easy of digestion by simple roasting 
or boiling, provided it is not too much done. All meat twice cook- 
ed is less digestible, both from its being over-done, and from the 
sauces with which it is mixed. Beyond a proper degree of roasting 
and boiling, the art of cookery is nothing, but that of pleasing the 
palate at the expense of the stomach. There are a few circum- 
stances under which it is proper to bribe the patient to eat; under 
all others, the refinements of the cook are at variance with the ob- 
jects of the physician. However imposing the plans of concen- 
trating much nutriment in small compass may at first view appear, 
we may be well assured, that in such concentration something is 
taken away from what nature designed for our food, which is use- 
ful to us. 

It is not generally known, that the most concentrated decoction 
of beef, so far from affording much nutriment, will not, if unmixed 
with something solid, even allay the calls of hunger. A person 
under my care was attacked with severe pain of the face, when 
even the smallest quantity of any solid food was put on the stomach ; 
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a single mouthful of bread never failed to bring on the attack; and, 
as he at length refused all solid food, he was confined for some 
weeks to a strong decoction of beef; but, however strong, and in 
whatever quantity it was taken, it never satisfied the appetite, and 
he rapidly emaciated. 

Fresh vegetables, on account of their tendency to ferment, are, 
on the whole, injurious in indigestion. Some vegetables, however, 
are less so than others. Peas, beans, cabbage, and waxy potatoes, 
I have found the worst. Mealy potatoes, turnips, and brocoli, 
among the best. They should always be boiled till they are soft. 
Raw vegetables of all kinds are oppressive; lettuce appears to be 
the least so. The tough, thready, and membranous parts of vege- 
tables, in particular, are of difficult digestion. 

Fruits in general are still more so, especially the cold fruits, 
melons, cucumbers, &c.; next to these, the mucilaginous fruits, 
gooseberries, pears, &c. Apples and strawberries I have found, on 
the whole, lightest; but we more frequently find peculiarities in the 
stomach with respect to fruits than other articles of diet. To many 
stomachs the most acescent fruits, currants, mulberries, &c., are 
particularly offensive. Preserved fruits are often oppressive,— 
the large proportion of sugar adding to their indigestible quality. 
To some dyspeptics sugar is so oppressive, that I have known many 
who were obliged to abstain even from the small quantity used in 
tea, but in this there is great variety. Most stomachs bear acids 
better than acescents. 

Although bread is generally the better for being hard, provided 
it be properly masticated, all hard and tough animal food, particu- 
larly if it be salted, which adds to its hardness, is of difficult diges- 
tion. It seems to be from its hardness that smoaked meat is 
oppressive. Hard and tough animal food cannot, by mastication, 
be reduced to the loose puitacious form which hard bread assumes. 

There are few things in common use so oppressive as butter. It 
is more so than the fat of meat. The fat of mutton is less difficult 
of digestion than that of beef; and the fat of venison less so than 
either. The same may be said of the fat of turtle; but all kinds of 
fat are oppressive to a weak stomach, and that of which we are in- 
clined to eat the most, is generally, on this account, the worst. We 
have little experience of oil in this country. From the result of 
the few trials I have witnessed, I should say that olive oil, to a 
stomach accustomed to it, is less oppressive than butter, probably 
than most kinds of fat. 

All oily substances are rendered more oppressive by being fried, 
as in many of our dishes. Such is the peculiarity observed in par- 
ticular cases, that | have known a dyspeptic digest the fat of bacon 
toasted, who could not digest muttgn; as if the strong stimulus ot 
the former had excited a secretion of gastric fluid, where the milder 
stimulus of the mutton had failed. Contrary to what happens with 
respect to other kinds of anima] food, the fat of bacon is the most 
digestible part. Ifthe flame catches it, it is rendered empyreuma- 
tic, and, consequently, difficult of digestion. It should be toasted 
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like bread, before the fire, and is then easily digested by most weak 
stomachs. It seems to be on a similar principle that the stomach 
will often digest a Jittle of any thing for which the patient greatly 
longs; and that the appetite sometimes increases after we begin 
to eat. 

Cheese is, in general, still more difficult of digestion than either 
butter or fat. With their oily nature, it combines the hardness and 
toughness of the dry and compressed curd, which is very difficult 
of minute division. Milk anc cream, with their preparations, are 
generally oppressive, in propoition to their richness: but the same 
proportion of cream mixed with water is more digestible than milk. 

Much seasoning is injurious, both by the unnatural excitement it 
occasions, by which, for the time, it increases the power of the 
stomach, at the expense of subsequent debility; and by inducing us 
to eat too much. If used in excess, it may also, like other strong 
stimulants, have a more direct tendency to induce the second stage 
of the disease.* 





POISONS. 

Poisons may be defined to be substances, which, applied to the 
animal body in very small quantity, with considerable certainty de- 
stroy life. The investigation of the numerous substances which 
have this power, and their chemical and medical history, with the 
means of counteracting their effects, forms a very extensive and 
important branch of science, known by the name of Toxicology; 
which has of late years been diligently cultivated, and which has 
given us juster views than we fommerly had, of the action of various 
poisons and their remedies. Different poisonous substances pro- 
duce their effects on the body in very different modes, and those 
effects are to be explained in almost every case by the operation of 
the vital powers; sometimes ty chemical laws, and very rarely by 
mechanical action. Poisons differ in their action acc rding to the 
parts to which they are applied. The poison of the viper and other 
snakes, will kill in a very short time, when introduced into a wound, 
but may be taken into the siomach without any injury; while 
others, as the caustic alkalies and acids, corrosive sublimate of 
mercury, and some chemical substances, exhibit their deleterious 
action on the stomach. Other poisons are equally destructive to 
whatever part they may be applied, whether to the stomach, the 
lower part-of the bowels, the mouth, the eye, or to an abraded por- 
tion of the skin. There are poisons also which exist in the form of 
gas, and can be received by the breath or by the saliva; the most 
remarkable instance of this is the very concentrated contagion of 
certain diseases, 

The subject of poisons was long involved in great mystery, and 
was the object of much credulity among mankind. Many super- 
stitious terrors were connected with it, and the writers of poetry 
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and romance lent their helping hand to confirm the popular delu- 
sions regarding poisons. it was believed that it was possible to 
introduce into the system, a poison sc nicely adjusted, that it would 
procure the death of an individual at any given moment, weeks, or 
months, after it had been administered; that it could be conveyed 
by means of snuff, or letters, or gloves, or various other ways 
equally unsuspected. Some atrocious occurrences which happened 
in France during ten years of the most splendid part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. spread great alarm onthe subject of poisons. Many 
persons of rank connected with the profligate court of that mon- 
arch, were believed to have employed poison tv accomplish their 
purposes of love, ambition, or revenge. The secret appears to 
have been first vended by a ruined alchymist of the name of Exili; 
and from 1670 to 1680, so many crimes were perpetrated, and so 
many persons accused, that a panicular tribunal was erected for the 
trial of poisoning, and obtained the name of the Chambre Ardente. 
Several persons who were convicted of selling succession powder 
were burned at the Place de Grieve. Several individuals of rank 
also, suffered by the hand of the executioner, for poisoning some of 
their relations and others. Before leaving this horrible subject, we 
may state, from Dr. Christison,the supposed effects of the cele- 
brated Aqua Toffana, or Acquetia di Napoli, a slow poison, which 
in the sixteenth century was believed to possess the property of 
causing death at any determined period, after months, for example, 
or even years of ill health, according to the will of the poisoner.— 
The most authentic description of the Aqua Toffana ascribes its 
properties to arsenic. Hahnemenn gives the following account of 
the symptoms. They are a gradual sinking of the powers of life, 
without any violent symptom; a nameless feeling of illness, failing 
of the strength, slight feverishness, want of sleep, an aversion to 
food and drink, and all the other enjoyments of life; lividity of the 
countenance. Dropsy closes the scene, along with black eruptions 
sn the skin and convulsions, or a westing perspiration and purging. 

Whatever were its real effects, there appears no doubt that it 
was long used secretly in Italy to a fearful extent, the monster who 
has given her name to it, having confessed that she was instrumen- 
tal in the death of no less than six hundred persons. She owed her 
success, however, rather to the ignorance of the age than to her 
own dexterity. At all events, the art of secret poisoning cannot 
now be easily practised. Indeed, even the vulgar dread of it is 
almost extinct. 

A similar credulity existed with respect to antidotes, or substances 
that had the power of rendering poisons harmless. It was believed 
that every poison had its own antidote, which was certain of coun- 
teracting it; and that a person by taking an antidote in the morn- 
ing, was secured from danger by poison during the whole day.— 
Much of this credulity about poisons and their antidotes is now 
done away; and when noxious substances have been swallowed, 
remedies are applied, with juster views of the animal economy.— 
The cases in which an antidote may be most plausibly suggested is 
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that in which a substance has been swallowed, whose chemical na- 
ture is so well known and so much under our power, that we can 
decompose or neutralize it in our laboratories; thus, if an acid has 
been swallowed, what is more likely to do good, to than give an 
alkali? or when a compound salt has been taken, than tofgive some 
other to decompose it? But when a substance has once got into 
the stomach, it is not so easily under our command as if it were in 
our mortars or vials; some mischief may have been done before 
our remedy is applied, or the product of our decomposition may be 
as virulent as the original substances. We are therefore not to 
trust to chemical, but to vital agents, in our treatment of those who 
have swallewed poison. 





[POISONOUS CHANGES IN MEAT AND BREAD. 

The following paper is by M. Cuevatuier, and discusses the 
poisonous changes which occasionally take place in meat, and the 
accidents thereby produced. The subject is of so much conse- 
quence, that we are induced to subjoin a version of the whole of 
the author’s observations. 

I have repeatedly published (says he), in the Jour. de Chimie 
Medicale, examples of the ill consequences frequently produced by 
the consumption of different kinds of meat which have undergone a 
peculiar decomposition. Convinced that these accidents, though 
far from being rare, are, nevertheless, comparatively little attended 
to, owing perhaps princely to the ignorance of the persons who 
are generally attacked, I have thought it desirable again to revert 
tothe subject. Moreover, during the recent epidemic, (cholera, ) two 
families have suffered from this description of poisoning. The ob- 
noxious alteration chiefly effects pork, the consumption of which meat 
amounts in Paris alone to above eight millions of pounds annually. 

The first set of cases alluded to were those of M. Gr**, doctor 
of medicine, his wife, daughter, and servant. Another case occur- 
red in the practice of M. Brichetau, who, on the 27th of August, 
was called to see a woman aged about 40, who, during the day, 
had eaten some slices of bacon purchased from a pork-butcher in 
the neighbourhood. She had suffered from vomiting for several 

hours. The abdomen was excessively tender. She had frequent 
stools, with tenesmus, and she complained of general pain. Poul- 
tices.were applied to the abdomen, and she was ordered lavements, 
diluent drinks, and the lowest possible diet. Notwithstanding this 
treatment, the patient had that night above fifty discharges and the ab- 
dominal pains continued very severe. Leeches were consequently 
applied, a warm bath ordered, and the previous treatment continu- 
ed. In two days the patient recovered. These symptoms at such 
a time might have readily been attributed to other causes, had not 
a young woman, who had eaten a very small morsel of the same 
meat, experienced analogous accidents. And it further appeared 
that a third person had been very ill after eating pork purchased at 
the same time and place. 
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Sp Heap 1832, we were directed to institute an offi- 
we eh dorenkey oegneent an occurrence of thé same nature, and 


ve rise to the su ” D. rt: 
ewe D. Durocher, M. JL. Ge Geeury; M. D., and J. B. 


Chevallier chemist, &c. , having been directed by the commissary 
of police to examine a quantity of pork sold by the Sieur L: aoe a 
female, who after its use had been affected with vomiting, violent 
purging, &c.; before proceeding to the examiation of the meat, we 
Visited the establishment of the Sieur L., for the purpose of ascer- 
oe whether, if the meat exposed to’ sale, there was any 
quality, or partially altered, or any of the same kind sup- 
posed to have set beiowsd the accident in question. We also were 
anxious to know if the cooking utensils and other vessels were in 
roper order. We found, accordingly a dish of pork clippings of 
reeable appearance, and covered with mould, and we observed 
a vessel of hammered iron used for heating sauces, and the filth of 
which was absolutely disgusting. The other vessels were also far 
ei ote kept with the necessary degree of cleanliness, but they 
ungerous in the least so far as regards impregnations of 


« Examination of the Meat.—The meat, a part of which had oc- 
casioned the illness of the female, was composed of several pieces 
cut from a lump of a preparation ‘known in the pork trade by thé 
name of Italian cheese, made of mixed fragments, strongly seasoned, 
and converted into a kind of compact pie, which is sold in slices.— 
The peices we examined were cove , some with blue and others 
with green we the latter circumstance occasioning a coppcry 
appearance. ae divided @ portion into three , one was 
treated with distilled water, and the solution tested by reagents, 
which proved the absence of any poisonous mietal. Another part 
was treated with distilled water acidulated with nitric acid; the so- 
lution thus obtained was evaporated, the residuum re-dissolved in 
water, and tested by reagents, which, as béforé, gave no indication 
of any known poison. The last part of the meat was introduced 
into a new crucible, and reduced to ashes. The ashes did 
not contain the least trace of cop The same experiments re- 
peated on the meat found at the ¢ top of the Sieur L., were attend- 
ed with the same negative results. From these facta it follows that 
the meat in question contained no'copper, but that it had undergone 
a marked alteration capable of poor. the accidents in question; 
nor is this the first ex by this partictlar sub- 
stance. Dr. Paulus, of ag has rélated the history of 
seven persons who betame violently ill after eating Italian cheese, 
oi of rae died. Im 1824, a mre aw te at at 

aris; was e affected of a 
pie which cont ohn! hn ver ew but in wich the alteration 
in question had conned —A CHEVALLIER.” 


The following report bears analogy to the eding. It is 
drawn uv by M. Lecana, rab aah Danaetines; who 
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were directed to examine the remains of a pie which had occasion- 
ed the serious illness of eight persons. 

‘‘The remains we had to examine were wrapped up in paper; 
they chiefly consisted of the under and side crusts of the pie, along 
with a small quantity of a mixture of veal and ham. From the smell 
of the pie and the mould with which it was covered, considerable 
decomposition had evidently taken place. The experiments insti- 
tuted were chiefly devised for the detection of arsenic or copper.— 
For this purpose a certain quantity of the remains of the pie was 
treated by boiling distilled water. The liquor filtered through pa- 
per previously steeped in water, in order to prevent the passage of 
any fatty matters, was almost colorless, and reddened litmus paper 
strongly. It was not disturbed by limewater or ferro-prussiate of 
potash. The hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, after the addition of a. 
few drops of acid, occasioned a slight haze dependent on the 
separation of a little sulphur, and quite different from the yellow 
sulphuret of arsenic. The ammoniacal sulphate of copper produced 
a sufficiently abundant greenish flaky precipitate, soluble in excess 
of ammonia, but which, calcined in a tube after being mixed with 
caustic potash and charcoal, gave no trace of any metallic substance 
proving that the precipitate depended on some other cause than the 
presence of arsenic. It proceeded, as one of us has already seve- 
ral times had occasion to ascertain, from the presence in the tested 
liquor of a minute quantity of starch. Indeed by boiling distilled 
water on fecula, a fluid is obtained which acts with this test pre- 
cisely in the same manner. 

‘* Another part of the pie was calcined in a Hessian crucible, 
and the residue treated with nitric acid. The fluid, evaporated to 
dryness, and redissolved in water, afforded no trace of copper with 
the most sensible reagents, such as ammonia and the sulphate of 
copper. We agree, therefore, in stating that the accidents occa- 
sioned are not at all attributable to the presence of copper, arsenic, 
or any other metallic poison, and that they were solely occasioned 
by an incipient decomposition of the pie, which had been kept too 
long in a warm place.—Labarraque, Demorliere, Lecanu.” 


About two years since, a case of poisoning by mouldy bread hap- 
pened at Hammersmith, Eng. in the family of the beadle of that 
parish. His wife purchased in the morning a loaf of bread, of 
which she ate a slice at breakfast. Her son, 20 years of age, ate 
two slices of the same bread toasted; almost immediately after the 
meal, both became unwell, and diarrhea, vomiting, and tenderness 
of the abdomen, supervened, and several hours elapsed before these 
symptoms abated. The loaf, a considerable portion of which we 
obtained, was of yellowish color. Though baked that morning, and 
heated for the ordinary length of time, it was sprinkled over with 
minute fungiform vegetations, the greater’ number of which were 
black, a few green, and several yellow. It was soft, wet, inelastic, 
and so tough that it could be drawn into strings. Its taste was un- 
pleasant, its smell acrid, and it reddened litmus paper when laid. 
VoL. tv.—2 
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upon it. Submitted to a process much more comprehensive than 
' that pursued by the French chemists, the absence of all recogniza- 
ble piosons, whether mineral or vegetable, was fully ascertained. 
In the course of the necessary analysis, the circumstance alluded 
to by M. Lecanu was remarked, namely, that starch afforded a 
precipitate with the ammoniaco-sulphate of copper, not unlike that 
occasioned by arsenic; and on examining the nature of the preci- 
pitate, it was found that the ammonia alone produced it. Finally, 
a peice of the bread occasioned analogous symptoms in a dog and 
cat, to those the man and woman suffered from. Sufficient evidence 
was thus obtained to fix the cause of the accidents on the bread.— 
But the question then arose, Was it the minute fungi constituting 
the saab which acted as the poison in the manner of other poison- 
ofs mushrooms? or, on the other hand, Was it the paste itself, 
which from decomposition had contracted deleterious qualities ? 
The following facts seemed to establish the latter supposition:— 
Having collected a considerable quantity of the mould (about five 
grains), it was eaten by a person etat. 22, without the slightest ill 
consequence, while a small bit of the bread from which the fungi 
had been separated, gave rise to colic pains and tendency to diar- 
rhea. Further evidence to the same effect was obtained soon after 
in the following manner:—A quantity of dough was allowed to be- 
come mouldy in a moist place. The mould was then carefully re- 
moved, and the dough baked into a small loaf. The loaf thus form- 
ed, had precisely the same physical and poisonous qualities as the 
Hammersmith bread, while the mould was eaten by a cat, a dog, 
and by the experimentalist, with perfect impunity. On analysis of 
the bread, it was found to contain the due proportion of starch, 
amidine, sugar, and earthly substances, but the gluten had under- 
gone a marked alteration in its proportions. 

These data may, perhaps, be of use to future experimentalists on 
this interesting subject.—London Lancet. 
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The: merry, merry month of May is also with us a changeful 
month--and they who would desire to experience in their own per- 
sons its character in the former of these respects, ought to be 
aware of its nature in the latter. The face of the country invites 
us abroad to exercise and recreation—we feel instinctively a desire 
for inhaling at this time the mild vernal air, and already seek the 
shady retreat, where we think we can best enjoy through more 
senses than one, the beauties of nature which are now so prodigally 
and, as it were, with a young and lavish hand, spread around us.— 
But in thus yielding to our instincts wisely given, let us not forego 
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our higher privilege of reason, and neglect those precautions which 
are at once favourable to health and protracted enjoyment. The 
bright and warm sunny day is succeeded too often by a chilly and 
damp evening, if not a cold night. Gymnastic and rural sports 
during the former period ought not to be followed by exposure of 
our persons, weakened after this exercise and perhaps not ade- 
quately protected by outer garments, to the latter. Still more is it 
necessary and desirable, that the labouring classes, they who gain 
their living by the sweat of their brow, should attend to these cau- 
tions—and not from any false notion of hardiness, stand or saunter 
out in the evening air without thicker and warmer clothes than 
they had worn while working during the day. Health and allow- 
able luxury call for bathing at this season—but not in Spartan 
fashion by immersion in cold water. The tepid and the warm bath 
are pleasanter, safer and more salutary. Their use, followed by 
frictions of the skin, may well succeed to the exercises of the gymna- 
sium, and the labours of the field and the workshop. It is highly de- 
sirable to establish a healthy function of the skin at this time, and to 
keep it clean, soft and supple, free for natural and moderate perspi- 
ration, which will go far to preserve health during the ensuing 
summer, and make the heat more tolerable. To aid in accomplish- 
ing this desirable end, temperance is all important—the appetite for 
strong and gross animal food is not now as strong as it was during 
the winter; and even if it be so, it ought not to be indulged with 
the same freedom. Still Jess than at other seasons is there to be 
found any excuse either in one’s own feelings of in false philosophy 
for having recourse to any other beverage to quench thirst and di- 
lute our solid food, than common water. 





The initial article of the Boston Medical Magazine* for March, 
consists of the Medical Statistics of Boston, by Dr. Storer. Among 
other interesting and instructive statements of the proportionate in- 
crease of different diseases of late years in Boston, we find the fol 
lowing remarks on Drunkenness. They are of a gloomy cast but 
will be useful, since for reform to be accomplished presumes a prior 
knowledge of the evil or the vice. 


‘“‘ The bill for the first three years of our series, is unpolluted by 
a death from Drunkenness. Since then, this curse upon our coun- 


* Medical men will find in this work much instructive matter, both direc 
professional and coeceral, well drawn up and arraaged. The Magazine is 
conducted by Drs. Pierson, Flint and Bartlett. It is published monthly and 
consists of 60 to 80 pages, 8vo. at $4 per annum. 
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try has been making rapid strides; and in spite of every effort of the 
friends of temperance, stands fearfully high in the records of our mor- 
tality. Five diseases only have caused more deaths, during the series 
under our observation, than Intemperance. Consumption, typhus 
fever, lung fever, dysentery and convulsions,—these, alone, pre- 
cede this pestilence. ‘‘ Convulsions’’ ought not, perhaps to be pla- 
ced before it—because great looseness of arrangement is evident 
under that head: causes of apoplexy and epilepsy may both have 
been included under the term “fits;’’ so that it stands the sith 
malady in point of fatality; and, at the same time, a voluntary dis- 
ease. ‘The compiler of this paper had really believed, that a great 
diminution of deaths, from intemperance, had taken place during 
the last few years in this city: that the strenuous efforts which had 
been made, by precept and example,—that the loud voice of public 
opinion, had already begun to produce a visible change, even in 
the bill of mortality. Most of the individuals who have died, may 
have had the disease indelibly fixed upon their systems, previous to 
the late revival on this point of morality. Heaven grant it may 
have been so—that the day may come, when one immense cause of 
mortality shall have been removed—when the frame shall no longer 
be withered by an unquenchable fire—when this national curse 
shall be blotted out forever. 

“The greatest number of deaths from Intemperance, occurred 
during 1831, being 44. In the first half of the series, 93 cases are 
recorded; in the latter half, 288—making a total of 381. 

“No physician, however, in making his observations upon this 
table of mortality, has a fair criterion of the real state of the pesti- 
lence in question. In the various forms of fevers—the inflamma- 
tions and diseases of the various organs—in convulsions, apoplexy, 
palsy, insanity, suicide, epilepsy,—in the great scourge of our 
country, pulmonary consumption—in premature decay, and sinking 
age, he sees the effects of the destroyer; and feels conscious that 
consumption, alone, claims more victims to its power.” 





After a perusal of the leading article in the last number of the 
Annals of Education, written by the zealous and able editor Mr. 
Woodbridge, on “‘ Vocal Music, as a branch of Common Education,” 
our first desire was to transfer it entire to the pages of this Journal. 
Forbidden this pleasure by the length of the article, our consolation 
must be found in making as copious extracts from it as our limits 
will allow. 

After some clear and cogent observations on the influence which 
music exercises over the feelings and intellect, Mr. Woodbridge 
proceeds thus: — 

‘That those who aim at the improvement of the human charac- 


ter, whether in the pupils-of a school, or the members of a commu- 
nity, or the citizens of a State, should leave an instrument of so 
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great ‘power to be the mere amusement of a ‘drawing-room, or to be 
monopolized in its most cultivated forms as the means of concealing 
the vices of a theatre, and drawing greater numbers within the 
reach of its corrupting influence, seems like a preposterous waste 
of human power. It is as if the steam engine should be left, only 
to drive the toy-coach of a child, or to stamp the coin of the coun- 
terfeiter. 

‘* We had indeed been accustomed to hear vocal and instrumental 
music daily, in our early years, and to listen to the best perform- 
ances of social circles and public assemblies; but we could only 
say— 

“«< We listen, we criticise, and sometimes we are delighted with 
music; but how seldom do we feel all that the melody is designed 
to express! Whether it be in the solemn service, or the social 
circle, it is too often retained, like some old servant, from mere ha- 
bit, and is generally heard with listless indifference, or positive 
uneasiness, even by ears that are not tortured with its jarring notes. 
It sometimes excites a smile, when it is intended to call forth a 
a ; and its joyous notes are too often, only a discordant clamor of 
voices.’ 

“We regarded the accounts of its power, rather as the dreams of 
poetry, than the conclusions of philosophy, until we felt it in the 
heart-swelling music of the bands of Europe, in the fascinating but 
corrupting strains of the Opera, and the overpowering chants of the 
Vatican. But we still regarded its cultivation to this extent, with 
apprehension and disgust; for we saw it prostituted, as we had seen 
it too much in our own country, either by using it to cover and 
point a song, whose sentiments would not be tolerated in any other 
form, or by placing the most noble, or the most solemn strains, in 
the mouths of those who never felt a corresponding emotion. We 
saw men engaged in pouring forth this eloquence, who performed 
their task with the same feelings with which a mercenary soldier 
would fight the battles of any country that would give him bread— 
equally prepared to chant the sufferings of the Saviour, or to sing 
the song of the sensualist. 

‘¢ But we found music of an elevating ‘and improving character, 
in other hands. We found that in addition to sacred and devotional 
music, there was a large collection adapted to social life, fitted to 
cheer the moments of weariness, to cultivate the social and patriotic 
a and elevate the moral taste, without suggesting one evil 
thought, or exciting one improper emotion. We had been accus- 
tomed to regard the regular pursuit of music—especially of instru- 
mental music,—as only suited to professional musicians or to 
females; and in our sex, as the mark of a trifling or a feminine 
mind. It was a new surprise therefore, to find it the companion of 
science and philosophy; to hear it declared by one learned profes- 
sor the most valuable, nay, an indispensable relaxation to his mind; 
and to find another, in one of the most distinguished universities of 
Europe, devoting his leisure to the gratuitous instruction“of some 
of its students. 
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*¢ Our interest in this subject was redoubled, and music was pre- 
sented in a new light, on visiting the interior of Europe. It was 
with no small degree of surprise and delight, that we found it in 
Germany and Switzerland, the property of the people, cheering their 
hours of labor, elevating their hearts above the objects of sense, 
which are so prone to absorb them, and filling the periods of rest 
and amusement with social and moral songs, in place of noise, and 
riot, and gambling. 

‘* But we were touched to the heart, when we heard its cheering, 
animating strains echoing from the walls of a school-room, and en- 
livening the school boy’s hours of play—when we listened to the 
peasant children’s songs as they went out to their morning occupa- 
tion, and saw their hearts enkindled to the highest tones of music 
and poetry, by the setting sun, or the familiar objects of nature, 
each of which was made to echo some truth, or point to some duty, 
by an appropriate song. 

‘* We have heard them sing the “‘ Harvest Hymn,” as they went 
forth before daylight to gather in the grain. e have seen them 
assembled in groups at night, chanting a hymn of praise for the glo- 
ries of the heavens, or joining in some patriotic chorus, or some 
social melody, instead of the frivolous and corrupting conversation, 
which so often renders such meetings the scource of evil. In addi- 
tion to this, we visited communities where the youth had been 
trained from their childhood to exercises in vocal music, of such a 
character as to elevate, instead of debasing the mind, and have 
found that it served in the same manner, to cheer their social assem- 
blies, —— of the noise of folly, or the poisoned cup of intoxica- 
tion. e have seen the young men of such a community, assem- 
bled to the number of several hundreds, from a circuit of 20 miles; 
and instead of spending a day of festivity in rioting and drunkenness, 
pass the whole time, with the exception of that employed in a frugal 
repast, and a social meeting, in a concert of social, moral and reli- 
gious hymns, and devote the proceeds of the exhibition to some 
object of benevolence. We could not but look back at the contrast 
presented on similar occasions in our own country, with a blush of 
shame. We have visited a village, whose whole moral aspect was 
changed in a few years by the introduction of music of this charac- 
ter, even among adults; and where the aged were compelled to 
express their astonishment at seeing the young abandon their cor- 
rupting and riotous amusements, for this delightful and improving 
exercise. 

“Tt was then that we felt what we formerly expressed, concern- 
ing the influence which similar measures might exert on our own 
population: 

**¢ Could we but divest it of the artificial character which a fasle 
taste has given it, and bring it back to its native simplicity; could 
we but employ the voice of childhood in its execution, and gradu- 
ally train up the whole community to join in harmonious chorus, we 
might then hope to restore to music its pristine beauty, and its soul- 
subduitg power: It might again soothe to rest the sons of sorrow. 
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It might assist in subduing to peace, the unsated cravings of the 
lust for gold, the devouring rage of ambition, and the ferocious 
spirit of party that infests our land. It might do much to calm the 
demoniac passions, and overcome the grovelling propensities which 
follow in their train. It might assist in elevating our hearts to the 
Author of our being, and invigorate us in our progress toward 
heaven, and give us many a foretaste of its joys on earth.’ 

** We could not but ask ourselves the question; Shall that which 
is deemed as essential to the education of the poor in Germany, as 
reading, be thought too expensive a superfluity for the American 
people? Shall an acquisition which is found perfectly within the 
reach of European peasants, which serves to cheer their hours of 
fatigue and elevate their minds, and soften and purify their hearts, 
be considered too difficult or too refined, for the yeomanry of the 
United States? 

‘* But we were still more surprised at the knowledge of the sci- 
ence, which we discovered in the common people. In our early 
years, we were anxious to understand and possess this power of 
amusing and exciting, which to some extent we felt. In common 
with our companions, we attended ‘many successive ‘‘ quarters at 
singing school,” the only privilege allowed to our nobler sex. But 
there we found ourselves called upon to perform certain mechanical 
movements, at the sight of certain signs, while we understood nei- 
ther the reason nor the connection, of our successive manceuvres 
of the hand and voice. We attained, in this way, skill enough to 
amuse ourselves—to make us wish for more—and especially to 
make us desire the power of self-improvement. But the whole sub- 
ject was wrapped up in a mass of technical terms, to which even 
our knowledge of Latin and Greek gave us no clue. We asked 
questions,—when we knew how to ask them,—in vain; ‘and we 
were compelled at length to the mortifying conclusion that the sub- 
ject was ‘too profound for our comprehension, and that it was re- 
served for the favoured few who possessed the ‘‘ musical ear,” to 
fathom its mysteries. We gave it up in despair, and left the school 
with little more than the cabalistical key to this noble science, 
which is found in the table of flats and sharps—‘‘ If F besharp, Mi 
is in F,”—and the other rules and definitions-of our venerable 
singing books. What then was our astonishment, at finding this 
mystery of mysteries perfectly level to the comprehension of every 
boy, in a German or Swiss school, and see them even write music— 
yes, write music—an acquisition which we and our school-fellows 
would have deemed a certain evidence of witchcraft in a school- 
boy; not from dictation only, but from original conception, with 
nearly as much ease, and as [ was told, and should have judged 
from the performance of these airs, with nearly as much correct- 
ness as they could write German. We have been fortunate enough 
to obtain copies of several songs composed by peasant girls in a 
village in Switzerland, whose only knowledge of music was derived 
from the occasional instruction of their pastor, and as an evidence 
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of our assertion, we present the following expression of filial affec- 
tion by one of these pupils to her second father.” 


We cannot here conveniently give the piece: it is inserted in the 
Annals. 


‘‘ We inquired eagerly into the method. of instruction, and some 
little light dawned even upon our mind, We visited Nageli, and 
spent some time in the family of Pfeiffer, the fathers of the new 
system of instruction; and although ill health forbade us to attempt 
any practical acquisitions, we gained, in a few conversations with 
Pfeiffer, more distinct conceptions of the nature and signs of music, 
than in all our ‘ quarters at singing school.’ We found that the 
science was as simple in its elements, as it is delightful in its influ- 
ence. We discovered, that, instead of being a mere round of me- 
chanical efforts, requiring what is vulgarly called ‘a knack’ at the 
art, which ‘came to’ the possessor almost without his knowledge, its 
principles were more fixed and rational, and its signs more intelli- 
gible and uniform, than those of the English tongue; and its prac- 
tice even more easy than the pronunciation of a new language.— 
We became satisfied that this mystery of mysteries, this luxury 
among human enjoyments, was within the reach of all who were 
not utterly destitute of the power of distinguishing sounds. We 
were convinced that vocal music was one of the most important 
branches of national education, especially among a free people; and 
from this moment we resolved that we would never cease to urge 
this subject upon our countrymen, until vocal music should become 
a branch of instruction in every school in the United States. We 
have laboured to the utmost which the pressure of other duties 
would allow us, for this object, and have been happy enough to see 
it taken up by other and abler hands, by whose means, we trust, it 
will‘be sooner or later accomplished. 

“We received from Professor Pfeiffer a copy of his valuable 
work; and procured every other we found, adapted to promote the 
improved method of instruction, or to furnish the appropriate kind 
of music. We were fortunate enough to find, at our former resi- 
dence, a teacher who had made many advances towards a rational 
method of teaching—Mr. Ives, now of Philadelphia,—and who 
heard and transcribed, with apparent delight, the developments of 
elementary music, translated in daily portions from the system of 
Pfeiffer. We had soon the happiness of seeing them carried into 
effect, by his gratuitous and zealous labours in several schools, by 
means of the lessons and cards prepared by Nageli; and in a few 
months, we heard juvenile performances and juvenile concerts, 
which reminded us of the schools that had first excited our atten- 
tion. The course of instruction was divested of the mystery and 
dryness which is usually found; the children were more deeply in- 
terested than in any of their studies, and not less successful; although 
the progress in the mere mechanical knowledge, was not, perhaps, 
so striking as it often is. The attempt was made to teach the ele- 
ments scientifically to a class in an infant school; and so. complete 
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was the success of Mr. Ives in this plan, that a professional musi- 
cian, who heard them after a few weeks’ instruction, observed, in a 
letter on this subject; ‘‘I entered upon the examination of the sys- 
tem with some prejudices; but the more I examined it, the more I 
was convinced of its superiority over the common method, especi- 
ally in the simple manner in which the principles of music are pre- 
sented to the mind of a child. The pupils of the infant school 
which I visited, after a short period of instruction in rhythm (time) 
only, surpassed in accuracy of time oyr ordinary choirs of singers.’ 
We have since seen and heard, with increasing pleasure, the suc- 
cess of Mr. Ives in training large classes in Philadelphia, whose 
performance has produced general delight; and have been gratified 
by the appearance of the Elementary Singing -Book, in which the 
general principles of Pfeiffer are embodied. The contrast of the 
system with those of our former singing-books, in point of simplicity 
and interest, is striking.” 





GREENBANK’S PERIODICAL LIBRARY, Vor. 1. No. 1. 


Life and Trials of Henry Pestalozzi.—Amongst the literary en- 
terprises of the day, the Periodical Library of Mr. Greenbank gives 
promise of contributing a full share of instruction and amusement, 
ou very cheap terms, to the reading public. It is intended to pub- 
lish, every week, a number, which shall consist of 48 pages octavo, in 
double columns—for five dollars a year.—The publisher assures us 
that the amount of matter to be thus furnished will be equal to that 
in fifty common sized books. If we are not greatly deceived, the 
first number of the Periodical Library, which has just appeared 
will prove eminently gratifying to nearly all classes of readers: but 
in amore especial manner to the instructors of youth, and to parents 
and guardians, to whom the subject of education, not mere words, 
but the education of the feelings as well as of the intellect, must 
ever be a subject of absorbing interest. The vicissitudes in the life 
of Pestalozzi, his untiring zeal amidst frequent discouragements and 
obstacles, his experiments to arrive at a correct system of mental 
culture, are pleasingly given by Dr. Biber, the author of the work 
which is republished in the Periodical Library; and are well calcu- 
lated to rivet the attention and enlist the sympathies of the general 
reader. But we shall best justify our favourable sentiments of the 
work by the following extracts from the number now before us— 
We begin with 


Pestatozzi’s Views oF EpucarTion. 


oe School.—Eight years of assiduous labour had brought 
the Neuhof into a prosperous state of cultivation, when Pestalozzi 
resolyed to make the experiment, how far it might be possible, by 
Vor. w.—21 
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education, to raise the lower orders to a condition more consistent 
with a Christian state of Society. To secure himself against extra- 
neous influence, which might be at variance with his own views 
and plans, and to enhance the value of the results which he hoped 
to obtain, he selected the objects of his care from the very dregs of 
the people. Wherever he knew a child that was bereaved, or one 
whom the beggary or vagrancy of his parents rendered in another 
sense fatherless, he took him into his house; and, in a short time, 
his establishment was converted into an asylam in which fifty or- 
phan or pauper children were provided with food, clothing, and 
instruction. He was deeply convinced that pauperism and vice, so 
far from being counteracted by extensive relief funds and strict po- 
lice measures, received, on the contrary, an additional stimulus and 
new nourishment from institutions founded upon the supposition that 
these evils are necessary, and that all the State can do is to bring 
them within the bounds and forms of a regular system. He felt that 
the improvement of the lower orders required an internal stimulus 
to be awakened in their own breast; that no correction would make 
them good, and no support happy, unless there were a determina- 
tion on their part to he good and happy. He saw, moreover, that 
even such a determination could be of no avail, unless they had it 
in their power to rise from the low condition to which they had 
sunk; and he turned, therefore, towards education with a view not 
only to give them that mental and moral cultivation, which he ex- 
pected would produce in them a tendency to good, but also to lead 
them to acquire those practical abilities and industrious habits, by 
which they would be enabled to keep themselves in a situation fa- 
vourable to their improvement, His object was to show, not how 
the State might provide for the poor and correct them, but how it 
might enable the poor to provide for and correct themselves. He 
wanted to establish the fact, that by taking the evil at the root, an 
easy and infallible remedy was at hand: he wanted, moreover, to 
gain for himself that practical knowledge of the means to be em- 
ployed for the attainment of his purpose, which at the hand of 
experience alone he could hope to find. His views were by no means 
confined to the establishment of a private charity; his ulterior ob- 
ject was to effect a reform in the popular education of his country. 
He knew that it would be vain for him, at that time, to urge the 
subject upon the attention of the Swiss governments, and he wished, 
therefore, both to qualify himself better for the task of advocating 
it, and to procure such evidence in support of his arguments, as it 
would be impossible either to confute or to resist. 

The purpose of his undertaking was essentially national, and he 
endeavoured, accordingly, to combine in it, as far as possible, the 
chief branches of national industry. The children whom he had 
rescued from the most abject poverty, were initiated in his esta- 
blishment in the different employments of domestic and rural econ- 
omy, and from the cotton manufactory in which he was a partner, 
he procured sufficient work to make them acquainted likewise with 

this sort of Jabour, and to keep up industrious habits at those sea- 
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sons of the year in which agricultural pursuits are necessarily sus- 
pended. But he did not imagine, as some have done, that the 
mechanical acquirement of certain abilities and habits would of 
itself tend to improve the circumstances of his pupils in after-life; 
much less did he expect that an amendnient of circumstances would 
better their moral condition. He was aware that all these were 
only subordinate means, the efficacy of which in producing the de- 
sired effect would entirely depend on the simultaneous employment 
of means of a higher cast. ‘This fact, was indeed, historically es- 
tablished before his eyes, though few men were, like himself, clear 
sighted enough to perceive it. The resources of Switzerland had 
been considerably augmented, its industry and its wealth had risen 
to a degree unparalleled at any former period, and yet the people, so 
far from showing any symptoms of improvement, were, on the con- 
trary, sinking lower and lower every day. While the rulers of the 
land and the teachers of the people were buried in deep slumber, 
amusing themselves with vain dreams of the approaching return of 
a golden age, Pestalozzi, who lived among the people, and sought 
their acquaintance with eager benevolence, saw the degradation to 
which they were fast descending, and he resolved, as far as in him 
lay, to stem the torrent by endeavouring to place national educa- 
tion upon a more internal and more solid basis. He wished to 
purify the affections, which he saw depraved into low propensities; 
to substitute intelligence and true knowledge in the place of cun- 
ning and ignorant routine; and to restore to the,word of faith, which 
had been perverted into a dead creed, its original influence upon 
mankind, by receiving the child, not only as a child of man, but 
also is a child of God, destined to be restored to the image of divine 
perfection. 


Pestatozzi’s Scuoot Disciptine. 


School in the Ursuline Convent at Stantz.—Unfavourable as all 
these circumstances were to the success of the establishment de- 
signed by the Helvetic government, they were perhaps the most 
favourable under which Pestalozzi could have been placed for 
those higher purposes for which he was destined by Providence; 
and the convent of the Ursulines at Stantz, which as an orphan asy- 
lum ceased to exist before the expiration of a twelvemonth, will live 
for ever in the history of the human mind, at the school in which 
one of the most eminent instruments of God for the education of 
our species, was taught those important principles which he was 
called to discover and to promulgate. The first benefit which Pes- 
talozzi derived from the hard necessity of his position, was, that he 
saw himself stripped of all the ordinary props of authority, and in a 
manner compelled to rely upon the power of love in the child’s 
heart as the only source of obedience. The parents, as we have 
seen, did not even affect to support him; so far from feeling any 
moral obligation towards him, they treated him with contempt as a 
mean hireling, who, if he had been able to make a livelihood in any 
other way, would aever have undertaken the charge of their chil- 
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dren. This feeling, instilled into the hearts of the pupils, and sup- 
ported by their natural indisposition to order and submission, 
established from the beginning a decided hostility between Pesta- 
lozzi and the children, which by harsh treatment and violent mea- 
sures would only have been increased, so as to produce irrevocable 
alienation. The adoption of any of those crafty systems of rewards 
and punishments, by which the external subduing of every foul and 
unclean spirit has been elsewhere accomplished, was, under the 
circumstances of the case, entirely out of the question, even if 
Pestalozzi had been capable of making himself head policeman in 
his school. The only means therefore, by which it was possible for 
him to gain any ascendancy over his pupils, was an all-forbearing 
kindness. He felt himself unable, it is true, entirely to dispense 
with coercive means, or even with corporeal chastisement; but it 
must not be forgetten that his inflictions were not those of a pedan- 
tic despot, who considers them an essential part of a system of per- 
formances through which it is his duty to go, but those of a loving 
and sympathising father, who was as much, if not more than the 
child himself, distressed by the necessity of having recourse to such 
measures. Accordingly, they produced not upon the children that 
hardening effect which punishment generally has; and one fact 
particularly is on record, in which the result seemed to justify his 
proceedings. One of the children who had gained most upon his 
affections, ventured, in the hope of indulgence, to utter threats 
against a school fellow, and was severely chastised. The poor boy 
was quite disconsolate, and having continued weeping for a consi- 
derable time, took the first opportunity of Pestalozzi’s leaving the 
room, to ask forgiveness of the child whom he had offended, and 
ot thank him for having laid the ccmplaint, of which his punish- 
ment was the immediate consequence. Such facts, however, far 
from convincing Pestalozzi of the necessity or the propriety of pun- 
ishment, on the contrary proved to his mind the extraordinary 
power of love, which, if it be once established as the basis of the 
relation between téacher and child, penetrates the heart of the latter 
even when the former assumes for a moment the character of wrath, 
the measures of his forbearance being exhausted by an excessive 
offence. Indeed, from the manner in which he expressed himself 
subsequently on the subject, there can be no doubt, that if he had 
entered his career at Stantz with all those feelings and sentiments 
with which he left it, punishments of any kind would have been 
applied by him much more rarely, if not entirely dispensed with. 
ile Pestalozzi was thus in matters of discipline reduced to 
the primary motive of all virtue, he learned, in the attempt of in- 
structing his children, the art of returning to the simplest elements 
of all knowledge. He was entirely unprovided with books or any 
other means of instruction; and, in the absence of both material and 
machinery, he could not even have recourse to the pursuits ot 
industry for filling up part of the time. The whole of his school 
apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils; and he was, therefore, 
compelled to investigate what means these would afford him for the 
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accomplishment of his end. The result was, that he abstracted 
entirely from those artificial elements of instruction which are con- 
tained in books; and directed his whole attention towards the natu- 
ral elements, which are deposited in the child’s mind. He taught 
numbers instead of ciphers, living sounds instead of dead characters, 
deeds of faith and love instead of abstruse creeds, substances instead 
of shadows, realities instead of signs. He led the intellect of his 
children to the discovery of truths which, in the nature of things, 
they could never forget, instead of burdening their memory with the 
recollection of words which, likewise, in the nature of things, they 
could never understand. Instead of building up a dead mind, and 
a dead heart, on the ground of the dead letter, he drew forth life to 
the mind, and life to the heart, from the fountain of life within; and 
thus established a new art of education, in which to follow him re- 
quires, on the part of the teacher, not a change of system, but a 
change of state. 

There, in the midst of his children, he forgot there was any world 
besides his asylum. And as their circle was an universe to him, so was 
he to them all in all. From morning to night he was the centre of 
their existence. To him they owed every comfort and every en- 
joyment; and whatever hardships they had to endure, he was their 
fellow sufferer. He partook of their meals, and slept among them. 
In the evening he prayed with them, before they went to bed; and 
from his conversation they dropped into the arms of slumber. At 
the first dawn of light it was his voice that called them to the light 
of the rising sun, and to the praise of their heavenly father. All 
day he dent amongst them, teaching the ignorant, and assisting the 
helpless; encouraging the weak, and admonishing the transgressor. 
His hand was daily with them, joined in theirs; his eye, beaming 
with benevolence, rested on theirs. He wept when they wept, and 
rejoiced when they rejoiced. He was to them a father, and they 
were to him as children. : 

Such love could not fail to win their hearts; the most savage and 
the most obstinate could not resist its soothing influence. Discon- 
tent and peevishness ceased; and a number of between seventy and 
eighty children, whose dispositions had been far from kind, and 
their habits any thing but domestic, were thus converted, in a short 
time, into a peaceable family circle, in which it was delight to exist. 
The approach of the milder season produced the same effect upon 
their health, as Pestalozzi’s persevering benevolence had upon 
their affections; and when those who had witnessed the disorder 
and wretchedness of the first beginning, came to visit the asylum 
again in spring 1799, they could hardly identify in the cheerful 
countenances and bright looks of its inmates, those haggard faces 
and vacant stares with which their imagination was impressed. 





LABOUR AND PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND. 


An inquiry into the relative condition of the independent labourer ; 
the soldier, the pauper, and the delinquent, was instituted by Mr. 
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Chadwick,* who states that he invariably found the honest labourer 
the lowest in point of condition (though in a position from which he 
might fall still lower) :— 

‘‘ The indolent pauper the next step above him; the refractory 
pauper, or the petty delinquent, the next step above the pauper, 
and even in the places most rigidly managed, nearly approaching to 
the condition, in point of food to the soldier; and the convicted fe- 
lon rising far above the soldier, the petty delinquent, the pauper, or 
the industrious labourer. But it also appears to be true, as declar- 
ed by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their independence of 
all regulation, that if they get themselves transported for some more 
eae delinquency, that they will receive even better treatment. 

was informed by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the agri- 
cultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had written 
home letters to their friends, stating that they had never before lived 
so well, and soliciting that their families might be sent over to 
them.” 

‘From these and several other accounts of shop-keepers as to 
the quantity of goods which they supply to the labouring classes, 
it appears that, supposing the children of the honest labourer eat 
meat, the quantity consumed by each individual does not, on an 
average, exceed four ounces each week. The excess of meat con- 
sumed in the small parish of St. Giles’s beyond the full allowance 
to adults in Lambeth parish, has been shown to be 4500 pounds an- 
nually. From hence it appears that the excess beyond a profuse 
allowance—the mere waste—by 62 paupers in that small parish, 
would suffice as a supply of four ounces of meat each to 346 per- 
sons, or to 86 families of four persons in each.”’ 

‘* In the comparison of the dietaries, some allowances must be made 
for the want of completeness in the details, as to the.strength of the 
beer and other liquids forming part of them; but these generally 
approximate to the allowances of solid food. The general effect of 
particular modes of living and the gradation of dietariés, is proved 
by the declarations and conduct of those who have tried them all.— 
Nearly all the prison dietaries are twice as good as those of the 
agricultural labourers; and many of them are much better than the 
workhouse dietaries. Although the able-bodied pauper does not 
generally receive so much solid food as the soldier, though he some- 
times receives much more, he (the pauper) is on the whole better 
kept, much better lodged, and does less work. The family of the 
pauper is much better kept than the family of the soldier. In very 
few poor-hoyses have I found any distinction made between the 
diet of the males and females. In the great majority of the work- 
houses no distinction is made between the diet of the children and 
of the adults. From some of the official forms of contract for the 
transport of troops, it appears that females are allowed, sometimes, 
only one-half; but, usually, two-thirds the quantity allowed to the 


* One of the Assistant Commissioners sent into the country to inquire into 
operation of the poor laws in England. 
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males; and that children are only allowed one-half the quantity of 
females. The latter, probably, approaches to the natural demand 
for food, and indicates the prevalent extent of waste in the paro- 
chial management of the work-houses. 

“‘ The following table will show more clearly, at a view, the re- 
lation or comparative condition of each class, as to food, from the 
honest and independent labourer, to the convicted and transported 
felon, as obtained chiefly from official returns: — 


THE SCALE. 
I. The Honest Agricultural Labourer— 

According to the returns of Labourer’s Expenditure, they are 
unable to get, in the shape of solid food, more than an ave- 
rage allowance of, 

Bread (daily) 17 oz.—per week - 119 oz. 
Bacon - - - - - Brite 


Solid food 122 oz. 


II. The Soldier— 
Bread (daily) 16 oz.—per week - 112 oz. | 
Meat (daily) 80z. cooked—per week - 56 ,, ia 


Solid food 168 oz. 


III. The Able-bodied Pauper— : 
Bread per week 98 oz. Cheese per week _'16 oz. Mt 
Meat io», 21 Pudding _,, 16 tt 





Solid food 151 oz. 
In addition to the above, which is an average allowance, the in- 
mates of most workhouses have, 


Vegetables 48 oz. Milk Porridge 3 quarts 
Soup - - 3 quarts Table Beer 7 
And many other comforts. 


IV. The Suspected Thief—( Lancaster. ) 


3) 





Bread per week _—112 oz. Peas per bushel 4 oz. 
Meat 6 18 Cheese ‘“ 4 
Oatmeal ‘ 40 Onions ‘“ 2 
Rice 6 5 


Solid food 185 oz. 
And 160 oz. potatoes.—(see the Gaol Returns from Winchester. ) 
Bread perweek 192 oz. , 





Meat 6 12———204 oz. solid food. 
V. The Convicted thief— 
Scotch Barley per week 28 oz. | Meat per week 56 oz. 
Oatmeal 6 21 Cheese ‘ 12 
Bread — 140 | ee 


Solid food 257 oz. 
And potatoes 72 oz. 
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VI. The Transported Thief— 


10} lbs. meat per week - - - 168 oz. 
104 Ibs. flour which will increase, when made 
into bread to about - - - - 182 


Saal 


Solid food 386 oz. 

This is the ladder of promotion for the adroit thief; the mal-ad- 
roit, it is true, sometimes ascends a step higher, but then all sorts 
of sympathy are lavished upon them, and if they repent, they are 
assured their reward is glorious; and the hangman, with the aid of 
the ordinary, despatches them, (as the newspapers declare) into 
bliss eternal.”’ 





SCARPA. 


Antonio Scarpa, the celebrated professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, died at Pavia on the 31st October last. He was born about 
1750 in the province of ‘Treviso; he made himself early known for 
his anatomical learning, and was professor at Pavia at the epoch 
of the French invasion in 1796. He then refused to take the oath 
to the Republic, and was consequently dismissed from his chair. 
Napoleon, in 1805, having made himself king of Italy, went to visit, 
among other places, the University of Pavia, the professors of 
which were duly introduced to him. He suddenly inquired where 
Scarpa was? The reply was, that Scarpa had been dismissed long 
since, on account of his political opinions, and because he had re- 
fused to take the oaths. ‘‘ And what have political opinions, and 
refusal of oaths, to do in such cases?”’ impatiently interrupted Na- 
poleon. ‘Dr. Scarpa is an honour to the University, and to my 
States.” Scarpa was therefore invited to resume his chair, which 
he did, and he continued to lecture to a very advanced age, occa- 
sionally employing one of his pupils as a substitute. Besides his 
great fame in the scientific world, his personal character was held 
in the highest estimation, and he was beloved and revered by his 
disciples. The principal among his numerous works are: his Trea- 
tise on the Organs of Hearing and Smelling, published at Pavia, in 
1789; his Tabule Nevrologie, or plates of the Nerves of the Hu- 
man Frame, Pavia, 1794; his Essays on the Principal Diseases of 
the Eyes, 1801; his work on Aneurism, 1804; and his Treatise on 
Hernia, Milan, 1809. Scarpa was also a great lover of the Fine 
Arts, and had formed a valuable collection of paintings by the first 
Italian Masters. 
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bills to Subscribers. 
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